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70 THE READERS OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE: 
—_>—- ° 


: Jt was the intention of the Proprietor upon removing 
the place of publication to No. 54, Lord-street, to have 
the Prospectus of the prone te 
according to the estion of some of his friends. 
After & little mcosidienhde however, he has deemed it 
to defer the re-publication unti}-the comple- 
the First Volume, whichwill be in about two 
; when it is his intention to present the INDEX 
GRATIS to each of the Subscribers. : 
. The price ef the Volume, with the Index, will amount 
to about FirTEEN SHILLINGS, which must be Te. 
as very cheap, when the following consideration 
js taken into account. Independently of all the original 
and miscellaneous matter which is to be found in the 
forty-two numbers of the Kaleidoscope already publish- 
ed, it is the intention of the Proprietor to comprise, in 
the present volume (in a series of Numbers), the whole 
of a most interesting work of the celebrated SCHILLER, | 
which was abridged many years ago by Mr. MERRITT, | 
ofthis town. The story is admirably calculated to| 
gounteract that tendency to believe in the marvellous: 
and supernatural, which weakens and degrades the vot 
man character; all the events related in the GHOST 
SEER are ultimately and ingeniously accounted forupon 
rational and philosophical principles. In re-publish | 
this volume the proprietorisnot trenching upon the rights, 
orinvading the property, of any one ; as the work has for 
gome time been scarce, and is at length completely out 
of print. ‘The copyright has also expired, as the pro- 
prietor has ascertained from his friend Mr. MEaRITT, 
to whom he intimated .his design .of te-publishing it. 
Thus, the first Volume, .in addition to all of which the 
public. are at present in, possession, will comprise the: 
whole of an interesting and separate work, the original 
totof which was little short of half the price of the 
wbole volume of the Kaleidoscope. 


\ (4 Ini consequence of repeated inquiries after No. 1 
of the Kaleidoscope, to complete sets, an offer has been 
made, and is here repeated, to give ONE SHILLING to 
any person, for each copy of that number, brought to the 
office, 54, Lord-street. These numbers cannot, of 
course, be sold at a lower rate than their cost, but no 
advance will be made upon that sum. 

With the exception of Number I. complete sets, up 
tothe present time, may be had at the Office in Lord- 
treet, where an early application is requested, as the 
tock of several of the back Numbers is.small, and 
daily decreasing. 
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The Philanthropis 


(? In the Kaleidoscope, No. 36, we gave a full. report | 
of the speech of Lord Nugent upon the Cathelic qies- | 
tion ; and in following up the subject with the re¢ent 

* speech of Mr. Grattan, we take occasion to repeat, 
that we have ranged it under the comprehensive héad 

* of “ The Philanthropist,” from the persuasion that 
civil and religious freedom. are inseparably connected 

’ with the happiness of the human race. In the selec- 
tion of this speech, as in that of Lord Nugent, we 
have considered the subject rather as a moral than.a 
political question ; nor shall we sv far depart from the 
plan of the Kaleidoscope, as to offer any commentary 
of our own. We must, however, en passant, observe 
that the speech delivered on the same occasion by Mn 
Croxer possesses considerble claims. to. the public 
attention, as well from the new light in which it places 
tome points of this great question, as from the cir- 
cumstance that the. Catholic question should have 
found an advocate in this gentleman, who has always 
been identified, with a London journal, the most pro- 
minent in opposition to making any further conces- 
sions to this great portion of British subjects. 


t. 





CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 
—=_>_— 
SPEECH OF MR. GRATTAN, 
In the House of Commons, May 3, 1819. 
— a = 
Mr. Gratraw then rose and said, that in pre. 
senting the Petitions which he had just delivered in 
At the Table he was animated by am ardent hope that 
they would be successful; and that by that success, 
strength would be imparted to the Protestant Estab- 
t, to the Protéstant Church, and to the Pro- 
testant succession, av by luw established, Nothivg 
could more effectually teud to the attainment of 
this desirable ohject than the identification of the 
Catholic and the Protestant interest. “Such an.idgn- 
cation would indeed increase the general furce of 
empire. It was his most ardent wish that the 
of two religions, bearing the strongest si- 
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militude to each other—having the same origin, and 
in many respects the same creed and the same ordi- 
nauces, should be closely united under the common 
rule of the British Empire for their mutual benefit 
—that different voices should joiw in one chorus, 
with the variety of nature, but with her concord also. 
He begged the House to observe, that the Petitions 
which had been presented from the Koman Catholics, 
requested to be freed from disqualifications imposed 
on them merely because they would not abjure their 
Teligion. Their claims were mot of @ fantastic che- 
racter. Of such demands steered clear; a en 
the other hand they concurred in theie common 
right to the same eligibility as their fellow-citizeus, 
under the controul of the same legislature. * If Par. 
liament still incapacitated them, it woult! deny them 
the benefit to be derived from former concessions. 
The legislature had a right to impose an the Catho- 
lics a penal sentence if they were delinquent ; but 
it was bound in justice aud in duty to establish their 
delinquency before it called on them to establish their 
innocence, The Catholics submitted to the consi 
deration of the House, that, in common with their; 
fellow-subjects, they had aright to seats in that 
Parliament,‘ and to fill the various offices of the 
State; for that the great causes of their original 
disqualification had ceased.—The first of these 
causes was. the combination of the Catholics of 
Europe; the existence of the Pretender was another ; 
the power of the Pope was.a third. All these cnuses 
had ceased. The combination of the Cathoiics of 
Europe was no more; the Pretender was no more; 
the power of the Pope'was uo more. Tie Catholics 
by no means deuied the general right of Partiament 
to disqualify. It was a right that was frequently 
exercised fur the best. purposes. . That. House dis- 
qualified Pl and Pensioners from sitting on 
its benches. But had it a right to disqualify on the 
score of religion > A man could not abandon or 
adopt a belicf in a; particular religion at will, All 
the kings of the earth could not produce in the: mind 
of any individual a conviction of the truth of a sin- 
gle proposition’ of ‘religion; and therefore to ass 
qualify a man for that, which lay beyond the infin- 
ence of human controul, when the safety of others! 
was not endangered by it, was in every respect un- 
justifiable. On what was the opposition to the ad, 
mission of the Catholics to the enjoyments of their 
civil privileges founded? 1t was said’to ‘be on ac- 
count of certain principles of ay iinmoral and dan- 
gerous tendency, of which it wassupposed the tetiets 
of the Roman Catholic religion furnished evidence. 
These objections to the Catholics had been often 
stated—and what was the amount of them?, That 
the Catholics were insensible to the moral obligation 
of an oath—that they disregarded the obligation of 
an oath—that notwithstanding any oaths they might 
take to support the Constitution, their first endea- 
vour would be to subvert that Constitution, the ad- 
mission to the privileges of which had so long been 
the object of their ambition. Suppose: Sir Win. 
Jerniugham, or any other Catholic gentleman of this 
country, indicted for high treason, and that in’ proof 
of his guilty purpose of subverting the Constitution, 
the only evidence adduced by the ‘Counsel for. the 
Crown were the tetiets of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion—that-there was offered in evidence the’ pro- 
ceedings of the Councils of Coustance, of Lateran 
and Trent,—Gandolphy’s Treatise, and the reception 
he met with at Romie,—the revival of the Jesuits, 
and in some purts of Europe the revival of the Ju- 
quisition. These, it was to be recollected, were the 
arguments offered, not against an individual Catko- 
lie, but against the whole Catholic body. Let it be 
supposed that the Counsel for the Roman Catholic 
Gentlemen offered as evidence the oath which at the 
instance of Parliament the Cathulics .took-—the! 
answers of the six Catholic Universities, éxpressly | 
disclaiming-the principle of disregard to oaths im-| 
puted.to Catholics—the thanks of Parliament to| 
the Roman Catholics, as forming a considerable part 
of the armies of the country, on account. of their 
courage and good conduct—the appyintment at the 
preseut moment of Catholics to situatious of power 
and trust—the Judge, on am occasion of such a na- 
ture, would at once say, it was unnecessary to trouble 
the Jury, as nd case had been made out. And yet 
on evidence of this nature the whole body of Catho- 
lics were to be excluded from their constitutional 
rights. He did not mean to question at all the 
power of Parliament to exclude from participation 
in the Constitution whatever threatened its existence ; 
but he denied that any such danger was to be appre. 
hended to it from the admission of the Catholics. 
He would say, first, that the Roman Catholic had a 
right to participate in all the benefits of the Consti- 
tution, by the’ common law of the land; Secondly, 
that Parliament had vo right whatever in justice to 
call on bim to abjure his religion, where that religion 
was not inconsistent with the safety of his fellow. 
subjects. ‘Thirdly, that the prcfessing the Roman 
Catholic religion could not be considered as evidence 
against any man of his entertaining opinions incon- 
sistent with the safety of his fellow-subjécts,— 
Fourthly, that, they had disqualified bim for things 
which he had abjured, and they called on him to ab- 
jure that which contained none of those things for 
which they bad disqualified him.—Fifthly, they, by 
by this proceeding, did that towards a whole body of 
men, for doing which towards a single individual, a 
judge would infallibly be impeached. But he wished 
also to observe, that in depriving the Roman Catho- 
lic of the common right of erery subject uf the 
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realm, they in a great degree shook the foundation 
of their own faith, and disobeyed the commands of} 
natural and revealed religion. When he said that 
some of the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic were 
of an immoral and dangerous nature—when he said 
that the persons who professed the Roman Catholie| 
religion were incapable or the moral obligation of} 
an oath—when he said that religion was not divine; | 
what was this but saying that the Christian religion | 


had not yet reached those countries where the Roman \ 


Catholic religion prevailed—that'the Christien re-| 
ligion had not yet reached France, Italy, Spam, or 
Portugal, and the greatest part ofGermany? When 
we said that the greatest part of Europe had not the 
religion of Christ, we deprived thet religion of one! 
great proof of its superiority. Wemust either give. 
up our argument, or give up our religion. But un-) 
fortunately we entered into this contest about reli-| 
gion with so keen a zeal, that in the course of the 
contest, we have forgotten the gospel. Lt happened 
naturally enough here, that men, iv violently con-| 
tending for religion, forgot the great author of all! 
religion. In our hatred to Papists, we had shaken! 
in some degree the foundation of our own religion, | 
and very much neglected and disobeyed the princi. 
pal orders of both natural and revealed religion. 
The principal orders of religion, were the love of our 
fellow-creatures, The advocates of natural religion} 
maintained we could only serve God by serving one} 
another—by mingling with each other in offices of 
fove and charity, and considering all mankind as 
forming a part of our system, ‘The Gospel suid the 
same, The principle which oar great Redeemer 
chiefly enforced, was love of mankind. He came on 
earth to establish the two great principles of love 
of God and love of man; and supported by mi 
racles and the transcendent excellence of the prin 
ciples themselves, the Christian religion soon es 
tablished its authority over the most enlightened 
partsof the world. But instead of conforming to 
both these principles, we disputed the latter. We 
forgot the moral dbligation altogetlier, and according- 
ly with respect to our fellow-creatures, we showed our 
love for them by disqualifying our subjects, and 
denouncing the greater part of Europe on account 
of Popery, and thus disobeyed the precepts of our’ 
own Gospel. We first suspended the blessings of 
the Constitution, aud then we suspended those bles- 
sings which the Gospel ordered. But it, was said, 
that we gould not believe the Roman Cathofics on 
their oaths, Then we could not believe them when 
we declared the Roman Catholics good and. loyal 
subjects—then we could not believe them when we 
repealed the Penal Laws against them—then we 
could not believe then when we gave them the elect- 
ive franchise—then we could not believe them when 
we gave them commissions in our armies—then we 
could not believe them when we established Popery 
in Canada. Papists had been restored to authority 
by Protestant Ministers. You carried the Pope on 
your back, You have raised him up, and replaced 
him on his throne as a great power, with Ministers 
and armies at his command, You found him poor, 
and unable to command the assistance of a single 
Roman Catholic, forced to truckle to the will of a 
great Captain, who subjected him to violence and 
insult. You found him deposed by his Catholic 
subjects, and you, by your Protestant Minister, 
restored him. He would say to him, Did you re- 
store him, that you might not restore the Romar 
Catholics of Ireland to their rights, But you saw 
that the danger did not come from that quarter 
you saw that the principles of Christian» of any 
description were safe, and’ those of Infidels of any 
description unsafe. You saw the effects of this 
infidelity ‘iu France, when in that great Catholic 
Nation, attempts were made to introduce it in place 
of the worship of the living God, You saw that 
the Roman Catholic was not what it had heen re- 
presented--that it was not a faithless Church, but a 
better guide of humwau action than useful philosophy 
—and that Christianity, with certain sacraments, 
was better than infidelity. Accordingly, the different 
Princes of Europe, Pratestunt and Catholic, united 
themselves into one Christian fraternity, in order to 
support their common religion. Will you tell me 
that you supported a Popish sovereign in bis endea- 
vours to secure his own faith, and yet that you will 
unish your own subjects for ing that faith ? 
hat will you do by this? You will do the very 
thing which of all others is most to be deprecated 
You will declare to mankind that religion is v0 more 
than an artifice—that it is only useful for the power 
which it gives to Sovereigns to repress the liberties 
of these subjects. He wax aware, that when they 
established a political conformity, they created the 
necessity of a religious—otlicrwise they would de- 
clare that religion was an artifice, and thus totally 
deprive it of credit with all sensible men. But it 
was said,the Roman Catholics wished to be admitted 
to the benefits of the Constitution for the sake of 
overturning the Government and establishing the 
dominion of their own religion: But ‘this was 
founded on principles wholly and fundamentally 
false. It supposed that the Catholics were so much 
in love with their church, and the temporal advanta- 
ges of their clergy, that they would prefer their power 
to the gratification of every other wish or ion. 
We ought to recollect that the Gospel, which con- 
tained principles of the most sublime morslity, 
furbid us to entertain any such fears from the Ca- 
tholics—that Gospel was their Gospel as well as 





for a restoration to their rights for the sake of ene. 
bling them to rise agkinst the Coustitution, was te 
argue that the Catholics would rise aguinst their 
King, against their God, and against the Gospel; 
and do that for which they would be hanged in this 
world, and damned in the next, Suppose that Dr 
Poynter, who was a most excellent man, and who 
would be an honour to any religion, should go to 
the Duke of Norfolk, and that the Duke, after 
restoration to his privileges, should becomes traitue 
on the persuasion of Dr, Poynter, what would be 
the nature ef the arguments which he might make 
use of on such an occasion? De. Poynter could 
only say, your Grace is now vested with political 
power, and I suppose you will naturally use that power 
for the purpose of subverting the Constitution, It is 
true your Grace, if you succeed, can gain nothing, 
and if you fail in your attempt, aw you certainly 
must, you will loove your head; but then, if you 
succeed, I shall be made Bishop of Londdu The 
act by which we disfranchised the Catholic religion, 
was the disfranchisement of our own religion, HW 
they destroyed the Roman Cathohe Church, they 
might depend on it, they would endanger their own, 
If even the clergy of that rehgion were put down, 
they would let in on Europe a deluge of infidelity, 
Vain would then be the attempt of the Universites 
of Oxtord and Cambridge to rebuke the storm they 
had excited. It is true they might say, they ouly 
wished to keep down the Roman Catholic religion, 
but by so doing, they would lose the prop of that 
religion, and by the arguments against it, tench the 
people to suspect their own, It would then be found, 
that by the arguments with which they taught, that 
the Roman Catholic Religion was so abominable, 
that if not put down it would overturn the Govern- 
ment, they had argued so well, that they had con. 
quered their own religion, aud their own Priests 
two, Tf you prove the religion of Eerope to be 
false, you will prove that your own is not true; and 
if yow prove that the conduct of the clergy of Europe 





is abominable, you will prove that it is impossible 
for yours to be pertectly pe. The Deist, ow the 
principle of unbelief, will endeavour to put you 
down, and the Sectary on a principle of hostility. 
This must be the tendency of your arguments 
against the Catholics, He would say, then, that 
by letting loose declamations agviast the clergy of 
Europe, they might depend on it they would vhake 
the safety of their own-astablishment He depre. 
cated, therefore, the use of arguments offensive aud 
insulting to the clergy of other countries, Be had 
heard, aud heard with concern, the petitions of the 
clergy of the Church of England against the Roman 
Catholics. There was much which the ceremonics 
of the Catholic Church bad in common with our 
own; and he was greatly disposed to concur with 
those who thought highly of tbe majesty and «plen- 
dour which our religion derived from the Catholic, 
| By these you guarded the majesty of God against 
the intrusion of profanity. He confessed he liked 
to look at the architraves of a cathedral, to hear the 
human voice echoed through its aisle—these things 
gave a soul, as it were, to piety, and swayed the 
senses on the side of religion. Whatever contributed 
to the strengthening the influence of religion, could 
not be indifferent ; for the Christian religion came 
recommended to as by the testimony of of the great. 
est and wisest men who ever lived, to its truth and 
excellence, The tian of the most astonishing ta- 
lents, perhaps, of all the men who ever lived, Sir 
{sauc Newton, wav a Christian—the man who best 
understood and unfolded the operations of the 
human micd, the great Locke, was a Christian— 
the man who looked most deeply into the works of 
God ia the creation, was a Christian, If the Church 
of Eugland showed only an anxiety to destroy other 
churches, it would soon destroy itself;—he would 
say to its Ministers, you will not conquer other re. 





piety. He would rather tolerate all religions with 
the view of preserving @ reverence to all. They 
might depend ow it, if things were left free, the 
good sense of our religion must bave place, and 
produce insensibly that conformity which would 
establish a unity of action. It had been said, if 
Catholics were allowed to enter the Legislature, 
they would ineist on a share of ‘the revenues of the 
Protestant Chitrch—if they made Catholics Members 
of Parliament, they tax b insist on the establish- 
ment of the Catholic religion, But what was the 
case? At the present moment, an establishment 
wns offered for the Catholic clergy, and it was de- 
clined. The Protestant at present said it would be 
better for the Catholic to have his livelihood under 
the law; the Catholic was afrnid of his clergy get- 
ting their livelihood under the Minister. He wished 
to keep them nearer the people, to prevent the as. 
cendancy of the Minister. The general disqualifi. 
cation under whieh the Catholies laboured wag 
without an object, after the death of the Pretender; 
It had been said that the Revolution finaliy settled 
the exclusion of the Catholics from offices of power 
and trust, and that this could not now be repealed, 

The settlement at the Revolution was, however, bat 

a human arrangement, and therefore could not be 
final, The Revolution was « triumph over a bad 

principle—it was a victory of civil and religions 

liberty over tyranny. But when the Rom‘: Cathos 

lics no longer partook of the iple of tyranny 

which then existed, they could no louger be rigii« 

fully excluded, dud therefore the declaration which 





ours; aud to argue that the Catholics only wished 


excluded them coald @vt be intended gs a fine) seta 
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tement. But it was said, that this declaration bad 
been declarcd to be final by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment The House of Lords, however, at the time 
of the Scotch Union, when they had to getermin: 
wh ther the declaration wasor was not fundamental, 
decid that it was vot fundamental. The Act of 
Union, after the Revolution, dec lured that it was not 
fival, The Act of the Irish Union declared, that 
the declaration was not final, but provisional it 


did more—it callhd it a declaration which was not 


merely provisivoal, bat even conditional, in order |; 


to induce the Catholics to support the Union. 
Hiament had therefore settled that the exclusion was 
and was not merely provisional but 


not final, 
not only not a covenant 


conventional. There wae 
fur the finality of the arrangement, but there was a 
covenant of the Protestant with the Cathohe against 
its finality By Acts of Parliament it was declared, 
that th rigour of the laws should Le enforced, not 
against Catholics generally, but suc b as submitted 
to the temporal power of the Pope Tt had been 
suid, that by this declaration Parliament was made a 
Protestant Parlament. But the House of Lords 
wee not exclusively Protestant The House of Com- 
sons was not exclusively Protestant. 
raid the Hou 
was vot. Of the Commons of the realm, no sinall 
proportion were lrush Catholics. So far from the 
House of Commons being Protestant, Catholics 
could vote im that House. If he took the oaths, he 
micht be a Member. Taking the oaths at the Bar 
of the House of Commous was not conformity. It 
was not therefore true that we had a Protestant 
House of Commons anda Protestant House of Peers, 
When Gentlemen said that the Catholics were disaf 
fected, be denied this. It was not founded on fact 
You may argue the human character down to the level 
of your owe charges, but that will not establish the 
truth of the charges. Ina former debate upon this 
question, it had been said, that according to the 
Constitution it was impossible to restore the Ca 
tholic to the privileges of the Coustitution ; but 
fucilis est dicensus averni; it bad been found no 
very difficult matter to deprive the Catholic of hix 
liberties ; yet when he prayed tobe restored to them, 
the (hing was deemed impossible. Some time ago a 
Committee had beeu appointed to inquire into the 
laws which affected the Catholics, and the country 
had then witnessed the great and strenuous exertions 
of Mr. Burke and Mr, Fox on the subject. Several 
Members now preseot had been on that committee, 
amongst whom were the Noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Casticrcagh), bis Right Honourable Friend nea 
bin (Mr. Trerney), aud an Honourable Member 
above him (Mr, Wilberforce), w lose vuame and 
fame vesounded throughout Africa, as well as 
Europe “But since that period, circumstances had 
greatly changed; the feelings by which Catholics 
bad been actuated, as well as the ferling entertained 
against them, bad undergone great elteration; yet 
still objections were made to their being placed on a 
level with their Protestant fellow-subjects, We re- 
stored the Pope aud enthroned papal authority in 
Jtaly; we re-established Popery in France, he would 
not speak of Spain—we planted Pupery in America, 
and we subsidizedit in Austria; but after having done 
all this, one-fifth of the subjects of these kingdoms 
were deprived of the privileges of the Constitution, 
solely because they worshipped their God according 
to that form of religion, the advocates and support 
ers of which we had assisted in every other couatry 
The Act of Supremacy required that persons occu. 
pying Civil Offices should abjure the influence or 
Jurisdiction of all foreign or spiritual power which 
could be exercised by temporal means. The Catho- 
Jic was ready to tale this vath; but that was aot all; 
there was avotber oath required of him; he was 
called upon also to abjare that form of worship in 
which he bad been accustomed to adore his God. 
Tiis form ought to be set aside. Security had been 
asked for by some, it bad been refused by others. 
who said it was impossible any security could be suf- 
ficieut—the Catholics went agaiust the rules of the 
ospel, no secarity could be considered sufficient. 
Theo, by this doctrine, Protestauts might pray to 
God regularly, while they damned all who differed 
from them. Wheo a Roman Catholic was told, that 
he could not be allowed to fill a civil office, he was 
given to understand that he was a bad subject; but 
whea be was told, that to fill such office he must ab 
jure bis religion, he was confirmed in the opinion of 
beimy a good Catholic, and that his being conscien 
tiously so was bis ouly disability. The only argu ‘ 
ment from this was, that a man being clibible to a 
civil office was not to choose the form in which h 
was to worship bis Creator until the Crown was cou 
sulted wpon it. fo cases where the law of the land 
was concerned, the law of the land was allowed to 
decides but where the law of God was concerned, « 
question instantly arose, how far it was convenient 
or in accordance with the opimons and prejadices of 
the times, to allow the fulfilment of that divine lan 
"This was, in fact, trying the wittom and omnipo 
tence of the Almighty by the worldly forms and 
calculations whi bregulated thei ordinary temporal 
It was inquiring what sort of religion 
was calculated to suit the policy of the times 
It had becn objected, that the Catholic was unfit to 
De adwitted to a participation in the privileges of 
the Constitution; tat he was not attached to it 
if eo, it wax the fault of bis country, pot of th 
Catholic. He had becu placed below the Constitu 
tion: he had beea pointed out as ove unworthy of 
eujoying the privileges which be saw open to his 
Protestant veighbour, aud if, under these circum 
giances, he loud beeome aufit to GU the offices filles 
by simost all other persuasions, then tee fault rest 
phon. bat with those who had so held hin 
in devadatiow But place the Catholic on a footing 
with bos Protestant fellow sabjcets ; let hia becom 
seorible of those privileges by participating io them, 
avd thea-you will fiad bim as much atiached to th: 
Conttitution, and as zealous in support of it, as 


cunpocerier 


avy Other sulyect of tins comatry 
arious petitions beaging the sigoatare of the greatest | 
reapostabibty laidow tye table, praying a removal of | 
tie dosubilities ander which Cathohos laboured 

Ara og those were to be fod the mares « f two of 
the most noble avd ancient families ap Lic kingdom—I 
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respect to the privileges of the Constitution extend- loffered to dispute upon mathematical sub 
Par. ||ng to that country, Ju a word, such au a*gument jects. Of Mr. Lee I have something much 
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of Lords, he meant that the Peerage | 
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* ‘Biographical Motices, 


A MODERN CRICHTON. 


— whose ancéstors had assisted mm procuring the 
\lsigning of Magua Charta. Those families were Ca- 
thotic, and they prayed to the House that they may 
be allowed a participation in those privileges, which 
|had been gaived to the couatry by their ancestors 
jIf it were urged that the Catholic would support 
ithe Constitution, as he had another object, his reli- 
lgiou, in view, the argument would go too far, with 
lrespect to Scotland, for instauce, it would hold 
jequally good, and yet no objection was ma de with 








Concluded from our last. 

a 
| In mathematics, we are told, Mr. Crich- 
iton was perfectly “ well seen,” and that he 


imore definite to relate: when he entered at 
Cambridge he was unacquainted with the 
mathematics ; but in one fortnight he quali- 
ified himself to attend a class which had gone 
through several books in Euclid, and he 
soon after discovered an error, not indeed 
in Euclid, but in a treatise on Spherical Tri- 
igonometr , usually bound up with Simpson's 
Euclid, the 14th proposition of which Mr. 
Lee disproved. Now as Simpson's edition 
of Euclid may be looked upon as a text 
book at either University, as it is the one 
usually put in the hands of students, and to 
which the lectures of the tutors apply, it is 
most wonderful if a mistake should have 
been pointed out in such a work, and for the 
first time as it should seem, by a student of 
not many weeks’ standing in that science. 
And as the highest honours are given at 
Cambridge to mathematical learners, Mr. 
Lee must have anticipated a safe and easy 
road to those honours. But he considered 
this point, as he does all others, with that 
sobriety of mind with which he is so emi- 
nently gifted, and he contented himself with 
a competent knowledge of mathematics, 
lest further attention to that seducing science 
should interfere with those studies in which 
the highest interests of mankind were con- 
cerned, and this decision speaks volumes as 
to Mr. Lee’s theological views. Mr. Crich- 
ton no doubt was well read in the school 
divinity of his day ; but I know not that any 
of his polemical victories have been handed 
down to us: but of Mr. Lee, it may be said, 
if he has an ambition, it is to know the word 
of God himself, and to impart that word to 
others, though whether he shall be honoured 
upon earth as the instrument of the good he 
has done, or may do, is, I believe, a very in- 
ferior consideration with him, or rather no 
consideration at all. His exertions in this 
behalf are more than I can trust my memory 
with, but I have taken some pains to procure 
a note of them, (and which the Archdeacon 
then read as follows) :— 

1. The Syriac New Testament, edited by 
Mr. Lee, and published, is not a continua- 
tion of that begun by Dr. Buchanan, but an 
entire new work, for which Mr. Lee collated 
three ancient Syrian MSS, the Syrian Com 
mentary of Syrius, and the texts of Ridley, 
Jones, and Welstein. 

2. An edition of the Malay New Testa- 
ment, from the Dutch edition of 1733; and 
the Old Testament is now in the press. 

3. An enlarged and corrected edition of 
Mr. Martyn’s Hindostanee Prayer-Book, in 
conjunction with Mr. Corrie. 

4. A Tract, translated into Persian and 
Arabic, and printed, entitled ‘“‘ The Way of 
Truth and Life,” for the use of Mahometans, 

6. A Malay Tract for the London Mis- 
sionary Society; and some Tracts in Hin- 
dostanee, for the Society for instructing the 
Lascars. 

6. A Tract in Arabic, on the New Sys- 
tem of Education, written by Dr. Bell, and 
first translated by Michael Sabag for Baron 
de Sacy, oriental interpreter to the King of 
France. 

7. Dr. Scott having translated the Service 
for Christmas-day from the Prayer-Book of 
the Church of England into Persic, Mr. 


would go to prove that there could be no perfect 
jallegiance, as the worshipping of God could be used 
las an object to which all consideration of the Con- 
stitution must be secondary. It was objected to 
the Catholic, that he acted on the principle ex- 
pugnaro et persiquer ad intlernecionem. But now 
\the Catholics of Europe had ceased frum persecu- 
tion, and the Protestant, who was the first to raise 
| his voice against, and denounce such unchyistian 
| feelings, became himself the criminal whose conduct 
\|he reprobated. It was now upwards of forty years 
since this question was first agitated; and within 
that period several concessions have been made, and 
publi feeling bas changed much with respect to the 
,|Catholics. Ta the long continued contest two things 
had been made manifest : first, a concession of the 
safety with which the privileges of the Constitution 
| could be extended to them; and, secondly, the prac- 
j\ticability of such extension. From the different 
||statements which had been made to the House, it 
appeared that the Protestants of the United King- 
dom were in the proportion of six to one to the 
Catholics, Therefore, if all restrictions wefe re- 
moved, still Parliament would be essentially Pro- 
testant, and a Protestant ascendancy be fully secured, 
even though the Catholics were all to return mem- 
bers of their own persuasion; but the House must 
perceive the impossibility of doing so. Jn addition 
to this, the House should take into their considera- 
tion the amalgamation of feeling which must of ne- 
cessity take place on the removal of all political 
differences ; when the Catholic found he was placed 
on a footing with his Protestant neighbour, and 
when he saw that what was*he interest of the one 
must be also the interest of the other. Within the 
last forty years, the differences on this head had been 
greatly weakened, and it needed only the adoption 
of this measure to do away with them altogether. 
Ithad been urged, that if this measure were carried, 
the Catholic ascendency would prevail in Ireland ; 
but it could not do so unless it also prevailed in 
England, as the iaterests of the two countries 
would become so blended as to be inseparable. 
Another objection was, that the trade and commerce 
of the country had vested the greater part of the 
landed property of Ireland in the hands of the Ca- 
tholics, and therefure, that emancipating them from 
the disabilities under which they at present laboured 
would be to give them the greater part of the poli- 
tical influence of the country. This was to say, in 
other words, that the great landed proprietors of 
country ought to be made aliens to the Constitution, 
He well remembered when a Noble Lord introduced 
a bill in 1807, for opening the army to Catholics, 
what an alarm prevailed; the general cry was “ turn 
him out; turn his bill cut,” and the consequence 
was, that the bill did not pass. He also recollected 
that when a similar bill was introduced about two 
years ago, it was read a first and second time, com- 
mitted, reported, read a third time, aud passed, 
and all this without a dissenticnt voice being raised 
against it in that House. It went through a similar 
process in the House of Lords, and the mitre was 
observed to nod assent to it; not a single objection 
was made against it. After the passing of this bill, 
the Tower of London was found to be in its usual 
place; the spires of Cambridge and Oxford were 
observed tokeep their stations, unshaken, and with. 
out sustaining any injury; inshort, no public alarm 
was excited, and the Constitution was found to be 
as little in danger as it had been previously to the 
introduction of the measure. Nothing could shew 
more fully than this, the needlessness aud prejudice 
of the alarm which had previously prevailed on the 
question, Now political power was refused on the 
same ground; the Catholics were told that they 
might, if they pleased, obtain command of the 
forces of the country by sea and Jaud, but that they 
could not be allowed to fill civil offices. The ground 
of such a refusal shewed a disposition to take from 
the Deity his power of aniversal benevolence, and 
to make him an instrument of awful wrath for tem- 
poral and party purposes. ‘This country bad taken 
the lead in every effort to free the inhabitants of all 
ther nations from the slavery and tyranuy auder 
which they laboured; but after having done so, she, 
Old England, endured the disgrace of keeping one 
sixth part of her subjects from the enjoyment of the 
privileges of the Constitution; as if she had re- 
reserved to herself a monopoly of the gospel, The 
Honourable Member after having forcibly extolled 
the late brilliant achievements on the continent, 
and the necessity of crowning those achievements by 
removing the disabilities under which so large a ret 
tion of our fellow subjects Inboured, concluded by 
noving for a committce of the whole House, to 
consider the state of the laws as affecting the oaths 
t» be taken by persons filling civil offices; aud also 
10 consider how far it was expedient to make Roman 
atholics eligible to such Offices, in common with 
their Protestant fellow subjects.—The Right Hon. 
Member sat down amidst loud cheers from both 
sides of the House. 
















































































8. Mr. Lee has under hand a new transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into Persic, in 
conjunction with Mirza Khaleel. 

9..Mr, Lee is printing an Hindostanee 
New Testament. 

10. He is preparing for an Ethiopic Bible 
and other works, 

1]. Mr. Lee has moreover made a new 
fount of letter for Hindostanee and Persian 
printing ; and a new fount for an edition of; 
the Syriac Old Testament, and for which he 
has collated nine ancient MSS. and one an- 
cient Commentary, Some of these were 
coHated for the London Polyglot; but Mr. 
Lee looks upon those collations both as in- 
correct and deficient. He hopes to restore 
many Omissions, both in the London and 
Paris Polyglots. 





Curious Fact.—A gardener, in the neighbourhood of 
Dumfries, lately sold a cow to a butcher in that town, 
which was killed on Tuesday se’nnight. In the second 
stomach of the animal was found an old-fashioned sil- 
ver spoon, in a perfect state of preservation. This 
spoon was soon ee by the owner, who bad 
imssed it nearly a twelvemonth ago, and who certainly 








Lee has added to it the rest of the Liturgy.} 
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i +. ES tee 
prose, of his extemporary recitations 
that he had written a comedy, many ae 
characters in which he enacted in his & 
person. When I first had the pleasure 
conversing with Mr. Lee upon books : 
found he had read the Latin poets ee 
introduced into schools, as Ovid, Vir ] 
Horace, &c.; that he had read part of the 
Odyssey, as well as the Iliad, of Homer, 
some of the Greek ininor poets, and wiki 
of the plays of Sophocles. Before we pg 
ted, I lent him the memoirs of that sae 
ting and extraordinary young man, M 
Kirk White, then lately printed. Mr. Les 
returned it to me very shortly, with a Latin 
poem in praise of Kirk White, a Dialogue 
in Greek, on the Christian Religion, and 4 
— effusion in Hebrew—all compiled b 

imself, when, as 1 believe, he had not an 
accession to books; for he was, during the 
time, upon permanent duty at Ludlow, agy 
member of the South Local Militia for this 
county: and I believe the first prose com. 
position of any length Mr. Lee turned hj 
attention to, was the History of the Syria, 
Churches in India, a memoir which would 
do credit to the pen of any historian, 
Highcommendations are givento Mr. Crich. 
ton’s skill in fencing, dancing, singing, my. 
sic, and drawing. To some of these we may 
have no immediate parallel to produce on 
the part of Mr. Lee ; but it should be ob. 
served, that the skill, the neatness, and the 
ingenuity of Mr. Lee's mechanical perform. 
ances evince the same quickness of eye, and 
the same steadiness of hand that must. have 
been the ground-work of Mr. Crichton 
gayer achievements. As tomusic, Mr. Lee's 
powers are not problematical—he taught 
himself to play upon the flute from an acci, 
dental circumstance, with almost intuitive 
readiness ; and when the Shrewsbury Vo. 
lunteers were raised, he qualified himself 
with equal readiness to be one of their mili 
tary band. Ali this time he was a member 
of a Ringing Society+, and gave private 
lectures on Gothic architecture. But if Mr, 
Lee is thus great in what he possesses, he is 
not less great in what he does net possess, 
If he appears inferior to no one in extent ot 
variety of genius, he is without any of those 
eccentricities with which genius is so often 
concomitant. When Mr. Crichton gaves 
public challenge to disputation to the literati 
of Paris, to one of his advertisements stuck 
up on the Sorbonne, the following pasqui- 
nade was added :—* If any one wants to 
see this monster of perfection, let him em 
quire atthe ‘Tavern or the Stews ;”’ but the 
whole of Mr. Lee’s life has been sober, 
moral, and consistent. He bears his fa 
culties most meekly. The resources of his 
mind are unapparent till called forth. He 
sought not polished society, but he mingle 
in it when invited, without effort and with 
out embarrasrment ; and without losing any 
of his hum Lty, he sustains his place in tt 
with eas2 and independence. Mr. Lee’ 
learning is without any tincture of pedanuy; 
and his religion is as far from enthusiasm on 
the one hand, as it is from lukewarmness 02 
the other. Let us bless God, then, that 
such talents are so directed. _ Let us. bless 
God that they are directed in an especial 
manner to the interests of the Bible Society; 
and, pethaps, after all, the grandeur and the 
simplicity so apparent in the plan of the 
Bible Society are the two adjuncts that tast 
rxemplify the mind thus devoted to its set- 
vice. Having trespassed so much.on your 
time with reference to one article in the te 
port, is a reason, if there were no othe! 
why I should not now advert to any othet 
topic. 

t Mr. Lee was at this time in the habit of takisg 
a part in most of the peals performed by the Unive 
Suciety, subsequent to the year 1802; but his last 
perfurmance of morethan 5,000 changés, in 3 hoor 
and 27 winutes, was at the opeuing uf the 10 bell, 
argent on the 2d of September, 181}; 4% 


George Gem ..... Treble 








never dreamed, that the pilferer, upon whom she had 


The Archdeacon proceeded to observe, 





bestowed so many malcdictions, was @ four-footed gni- 

jmal. We havecopicd this from the inch) } ; 
| but our opinion is, that if it gains credit with our 
readers, they must have as cx j a wallow gs 
the cow ‘ 


uch had been said of the facility with) 
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which Mr. Crichton composed in verse andj} 


Charles Ravedscroft 6th 
Win, Bathe... ..e0 607th 
James Lee... ee. o Stb 
Robert Lioyd....++ Oth 
Wan. INecge “Feuer 


Rdw. Roberts... ...2d 
George Ruberts...,.3d 
Samuel Lee.......4th 
Robert ‘Rawlins... ..5th 





Br This account, we must add, -+has lain by“ 
for asomewhat Jong time; but we are.huppy.to 
now, what we could not have added at’ the time whee 
we received it, that the astonishing genius spoken 

ym some degree, received the hunwur due 4ob# 
attainmeuts, in having bren appvinted Arabic pm 
fessor ut the University of Cambridge, in the place 

of Professor Palmer, who, we believe, resigued 
Poy Son 2. od 








. THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR. | 
A Paris Paper centaius some curious details of th 


that the next article was the Belles Lettres.|! history of Minza Appovi-Hassan-Knan, the Pet 


sian Ambassador, now at Paris, on his way to London. 
Being descended from a distinguished family, ‘who 


occupied the highest post of honour and pewer under 
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: ersia, he himself, when young, was appointed 
5 the jobber of a district of the ingdom of Per- 
: bordering on the Persian Gulf.—While thus enjoying 
. Sovereign's favour, a reverse of fortune, not uncom- 
_ in the despotic countries of the east, plunged him 
es the pinnacle of honour into the depths of adversity. 
His uncle, who filled the situation of Prine Minister at 
the Court of Persia, was accused by the calumnies of 
‘eglous courtiers, of aspiring to the throne; and the 
Roya! displeasure, of which he in consequence became 
the victim, extended its withering effects to all his fami- 
Jy. The unfortunate Minister was put to death, and his 

¥ erty confiscated to the crown, while several of his 
relations lost their lives or had their eyes put out, for no 

er reason than because they happened to be connected 
with his family. Abdoul Hassan, the Ambassador, who 
was deprived of his government and threatened with a 
gmilar fate, happily escaped death by being forgotten 
ill vengance was sa isfied, and after languishing in pri- 
gon for three months was allowed to retire from office 

d danger into foreign lands. His ftrst object was to 


THE KAL 


)} Tregret that I have been compelled by the frothy vi- 
ij rulence of my Opponents to say 80 much on so delicat 
| isubject. I had hoped that the hints contained in my 
}| irst letter would have been amply sufficivn: to put the 
l female world on their guard ; but having found my 
Motives msrepresented, and my conduct arraigned, | 
hink it but justice to the fair sex and to myself, to 
point out the reasonsfor my opinions. ‘They may give 
offence to some (which however it is not my wish that 
they should), and I hope they wili also furnish a warn-| 
ing to others. 
After having reprobated so freely, it is quite necessary | 
that I should state, as precisely as possible, the extent | 





my reproot. Iam as far as any person from wishing 
to put an end to those labours of eharity in which many 
of our most estimable ladies have been and are pre- 
eminent. Let them visit the chamber of the sick—tet | 
them pour consolation into the hearcs of the wretched 
—let them chase away the tears of distress—let them 
comfort the fatherless, andthe widow,—and to the dy- 
ing, let them point the way to heaven—bdut let them | 
ot suffer themselves to become the mere minions of 





an P P 
‘++ the tomb of the Prophet at Mecca, and this pil- 
eae inspired him with the wish of more distant 
travel. Accordingly, after seeing the chief city of the 
Wechabites, and other parts of Arabia, he embarked at 
Bassorah on board an English vessel'for Calcutta, dur 
ing the time that Marquis Wellesley was Gove:nor 
General of India. In the British ‘India, and particularly 
the Decan, he spent three years; when, proceeding to 
pombay, he learned that his Sovereign had made a tardy 
discovery of his innocence, and :restored him to favour, 
had summoned him home.—TIn 1810, by the influence of 
ssurviving uncle, who was Minister of finance, he was 
sent to England in quality of Ambassador, accompanied 
by M. Morier, who was at that time Secretary of Km- 
passy at the Court of Persia. In London he remained 
only seven months, when he returned to Persia along 
with Sir G. Ousley, who was appointed our Minister to 
Persia In_his age home the vessel touched at Rio 
Janciro, and Abdoul Hassan was perhaps the first Per- 
gan Ambassador that saw the new world. When he 
returned to his master, his services were requited with 
the title of Khan, and new marks of confidence. He 
was explored to conclude a peace with Russia in 1813, 
and in the following year proceeded as Ambassador to 
St. Petersburgh, whence he returned home after a stay 
of three years. The Ambassador is not only known for 
his diplomatic services, but his literary attainments and 
elegant plist ts.—He is known to have culti- 
vated learning with distinguished success. He speaks 
several languages, English, Arabic, Russian and Hin- 
dostanee. He has written an account of his travels, in 
England, India, and Russia, which, whatever be its 
merits, has been honoured by his Sovereign with the 
title of the ** The Wonderful Book ;” and to this **won- 
derful book” he is said to be adding fresh claims to the 
favour of the Great King, by annexing his observations 
on France and Germany. Mirza Abdoul Hassan is 
about 44 years of age, of an ordinary height, but of a 
noble Ae 4 reeable exterior. His mind is as enlight- 
ened by study and experience as his manners are grace- 
fui and polished by his exten-ive travels and his inter- 
course with the highest society. He is an accurate ob- 
saver of works of art, and takes an account of the most 
rewatkable chefs d@’euvre which he visits in the French 
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Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—<—— 
 PUDORE AMISSO OMNIS VIRTUS RIUT.” 
—>- 





Sin—In appearing before you again, as the advocate | 


of female delicacy, I shall not degrade cither my cause 
or your miscellany hy returning upon S any portion of 
that mass of abuse and scurrility, under which he hopes 
tobury me. Could I indeed suppose, that with any 
considerable number of your readers invective passes 
for argument, or the supercilious sneer of error is mis- 
taken for the undoubting confidence of truth, I migbt 
then be induced to take the trouble of showing, that an 
attack upon effeminate men is no defence of masculine 
women, and that the show of contempt for an uppo- 
nent, is often the consequence, and almost always the 
precursor, of defeat. I might easily convince your 
readers, that, amidst the shower of missiles which 
seemed to threaten my annihilation, I have remained 
unhurt—and for this simple reason, that they fel! upon 
und from which J am fortunately very far removed. 
Rage is impotent, because it is blind ; and with this 
cousoling reflection I shall at present leave S. undis- 
torbed in his pleasant amusement of besmearing him- 
self with the mud which he has raked tagether tor my 
annoyance, and return to my interesting employment. 

The second argument (I call it so only out of com- 

laisance) in defence of the practices reprobated is, that 

ladies ought to adern themselves with good works, of 
which this is one. By putting this proposition into a 
syllogistic form, we shall at once perce that it is 
nothing more that a petitdo principii, a begging of the 
uestion, 

Me Ladies shoulé adorn themselves with good works. 
But this (indiscriminate collection of moncy) is a good 
Work.” % Ergo, &c.” ‘ 

To the first or major proposition ! most readily as- 
sent; but before the second or minor can meet with an 
equally favourable reception, I beg leave to ask a few 
simple questions. ‘Is not the town divided into dis- 
tricts, each of which has its collector of coliectors, 
whove business it is te call at every house, whether it 
be one whose inhabitants are- known to the visitor, or 
One which for ought she knows may be the residence 
of the most infamous characters? Are there not que- 
ties proposed to the residents of these houses by ladies, 
and young ladies too, which enter very minutely into 
the domestic regulations of private families? Would 
it not be considered an insult of a very gross kind in 
any gentleman to pry into the moral secrets, concerning 
which it is the business of our female collectors to in- 
Quire? Would he not expose himself by this meams 
Rot merely to angry reproaches, but even to personal 
abuse, from many of those whom he might think it his 
Guty to visit? And is it not possible, that even a pious 
Man might feel himself affronted by having such ques- 
tions put to him as the following ?—-What family have 
You, (distinguishing children from servants)? How 
Many Bibles do you possess? and what time do yeu 
*pend in reading them ? . 

Now, Mr,-ditor, if (as. verily believe) a querist of, 
Our own sex would pot only feel ashamed to constitute 

f thus, into an Inquisitor-General, but would 
have reason, in many instances, to feel afraid of the 
Consequences, how totally unfit for the fair sex must 
this employment appear ! how cowardly must be the 
man who is willing to push forward the delicate and 
relined temale into a post of danger which he himself 
is afraid to occupy | how quickly must the soft blush 





of modesty give place to the gloss of effrontery on t'+*) 


theek of ber who is thus compelled to the 
usion | 


of in- 


those who seek them not, or would force them into si- 
tuations in which their interference is unwelcome. Do 
18 much good as you can, but do it as secretly as you 
can; and beware lest, while you fancy yourseif a bene- |} ( 
actor to others, you become a loser yourself. Make |}t 
vot your presence unwelcome ; and do not bolster your- 
self up into an effrontery which is wholly unnatural to 


ou. 


to evade the force of such observations, by founding his 
argument, like the mathematicians, on detinition.— 
‘ Female delicacy ef mind he conceives to be that ex 


sure and pain (regulated by virtuous principles) which, 
impression, renders the possessor in a high degree ca- 


to others, and likewise easily disgusted and offended.” 
Overlooking the glaring inaccuracy of terms in this sen- 


lity, and an impression is said to have a shade, I con- 
jecture (for in the absence of clear definition, recourse 


female prom synonimous with acuteness of feelings. 
This is the only 


as of gentlemanlike conduct. It may indeed be true,|| f 
ind I believe it is,true, that a person of delicacy will 
always have acute feelings; or, in other werds, a fine 


are always persons of delicacy. Female delicacy is a 
species of esneiblliee, but it is not the genus, it is a sen- 
sibilury called into «aercise by a particular class of ob 
jeecs; but it is not a sensibility that can be roused by 
the impressions of all kinds of objects. 

To perceive the application of this distinction, we |} ¢ 


for delicacy) may lead ladies to actions from which their 


sensibility may make her (to use popular language) 
feelingly alive.to the distresses that are the results of || ; 


of feelings ta become a public instructor from the pul. 
pit; but her delicacy would prescribe to herexactly the 
opposite course of action. What a notable logician then || ; 
is this, who has so bewildered himself, by his attempts || ; 


delicacy will spur her onward in the task of arousing |] ; 


ficient in argument, that he is obliged to content him- 
self with the very obvious truism, that the humble 
and tender-hearted are not less lovely than the haughty 
and retired! and who after confessing that ladies are 
sometimes put'to the b.ush by the brurality of churls, 
whea engaged in asking donations, yet caunot conceive 
how asking donations is an indelicate task !—what ap 


ought to work for nothing,” especially as it may engross | 
nearly the whole of his valuable time, and not having | 
the least idea but that “ the labourer will be worthy of | 
his price; that the several treasurers of the different 
charitable institutions, that are interested in it, be di- 
rected by their several committees, to allow him, from 
each of their fuads, an handsome salary, adequate to 
iny society Which would obtrude their services upon |{ the arduous duties of his most laudable and laborious 
Office ; and should he in the course of his dangerous 
parades, unluckily mect with an unexpected spur from 
one of these unthinking and hard-hearted butterflies, 


officers, and thereby incapacitate him from fulfilling 
his pious situaticn, and obtaining an honest livelihood, 
by the way to encourage him, as I have no doubt but 
Your correspondent S. has contrived, very adroitly,|| that it would stimulate him to greater deligence in the 


&ec. but should he be so disabled by such disasters to 
tremesusceptibility of theimpressionsofintellectualplea-|| resume his useful exertions, to grant him a handsome 
dy pension according to the services which he may have 
being vividly sensible of the slightest shade of either}! rendered the ‘institutions ;” and should he be removed 
from this sphere of action, and translated into another 
pable of mental enjoyment, or of imparting happiness} and better world, erect a marble tablet to the memory 
of him who has come forward, and may have proved 
1 hsmself worthy of so small a token of respect, and 
tence, in which susceptibility is said to possess sensibi-|] preserved to the end of lite, in so good a cause, ard | 
think he will as well deserve it, as that benevolent per- 
) severing ‘parish officer, now no more,” whom all men 
must be had to conjecture) that the definer makes/| speak so highly of. My principal reasons for recom- 

: s- |] mending these propositions, are I 
meaning which I can gather from his|/ the funds of the several charitable institutions will be 
words: and if this 6¢ his meaning, I may contidently || considerably augmented, by the annihilation of these 
assert, that he understands as little of female delicacy |] « exquisite things which have so much annoyed the 


Sir, you think Lam jesting; no, Sir, 1 can assure you, 
I i as far as I can judge, if Mr, S. or some dextrous man, | 
veusibiligy ; but itis not true, that persons of sensibility |] for he really deserves the name, does not voluntarily | 
come forward to accept the situation, which I propose, | 
and which Mr. S. has hitherto so ably managed, by | 
his dextrous manceuvres with his wonderful rod ; these 

daring * exquisice things,” will, | am afraid, by their | 
neatness of dress, beautiful figure, their exquisite gait, || 


may remark, that general sensibility (which S. mistakes || insinuate themselves, by continued perseverance, of | 
1s from iri) which they are not deficient, into the good graces of 
delicacy would teach them to recoil. Thus a lady’s the praiseworthy and benevolent collectors, and en- 
gross their attention so much, as almost to disqualify 


ignorance, and she may be impelled by her acuteness|| said benevolem,) by being made so effeminate as the 
charming exquisites themselves, which if they were to 
become so, must inevitably endanger the prosperity of 


at definition, as to bring himself to assert, that a lady’s|/ hiats may be the cause of preventing the same by the 
sleeyers from insensibility!! who feels himself so de- |} dandy castigator, which Iam sure will tend to the com- 


plete annihilation of those enemics of femalé benevo- 
tence, the “ Exquisites and modern Dandies.” 


EIDOSCOPE. 






‘hanks for his kind services, and from the specimen he | 
has given the -uolic of his huge rod, and his extraor- | 
dinary abilities in castigating one of those enemies of 
real temule delicacy and benevolence, that he be ap- | 


pointed (a, nv pious person disputes his rights) during 


the period that these exquisite things are so numerous 


and so presuming in their addresses to the benevolent 
iid delicate collectors, as chiet police officer, or rather ( 


Dandy castigator, in order to protect them from th-it 


insolent behaviour, and I may say, their dangerous | 
doctrines, as I have not the least doubt from his great | 
dexterity, and with the aid of his magic rod, but that | 
he in a short time will be able to expel those maraud- 
ing animals trom the public walks; and should recom- | 
mend also, from a priaciple which [ hold, “ that no man |} : . 

| looking over the contents of a table drawer, 


| 


‘s he terms them) and as f before said should deprive 
he charitable institutions, of one of their most efficient 


lorious cause, to grant unto him from each of their 
unds, not only the expenses of his physician, medicine, 


roma conviction, that 


air collectors for such a considerable time. Perhaps, 





heir accomplished manners, and engaging address, so | 


hem for .heir manly office, (pardon me, I should have 


he institutions, and which I, as an individual, would 
rot wish ever to be the case, and hoping that these | 


aymediate appointment of Mr. S. to the office of 


Tam, 
Your much obliged servant, 
s W———— 


23d April, 1819. 








** insect coinprehsusion!” 

I fear | have already exceeded the prescribed limits 
of a letter; and must therefore conclude abruptly, 
with my best wishes for the preservation of female 














1 observe iri the last week's Kaleidoscope, that you: 
gorrespondent A. M. has proposed a question, viz. 
whether the employment of I:dies in collecting sub- 
scriptions from ‘door to door, and in other’ similar 
situations, does not tend to destroy their feelings of 
delicacy and propriety. ‘This question it appears from 
the same publication, has been answered by some con- 


comparing, and by his logical talents engrafting A. M. 
into the ranks of those delicate creatures, the ** Ex-}} € 
quisites or modern Dandies,” by which he would have |] q 


his delicate figure wowid be to the grasp of this modern 
Goliath S. and does with pious confidence affirm, it 
cannot have any tendency to destroy those feelings of 


3 


of the British female. He seems particularly gratified 

in having the means whereby he can in so respectable 
a manuer, and in so good a cause, indulge himself in 
applying his mighty rod, to the almost innocent back 
of A. M. and 4.suppose he feels himself quite at ease 
after his laudable exercise, not having the least idea 
but that the severe-castigation he has given A. M. 


loveliness. our’s, truly, . ** I am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuf.” Watton. 

4 10 THE EDITOR. POLAR EXPEDITION. 

Sir, 


(Continued from the former Numbers of the Kalei- 


vincing remarks trom your pious correspondent S. whol] oys passages from Captain Ross's lately published 
has endeavoured by a kind of anti-religious wit, with |] ,o/.5¢ relative to this expedition, and more particularly 


you to believe, that A. M.’s arguments are as flimsy as|] ‘ppjs expedition was accompanied by Captain Eowarp 


amateur naturalist: it was his intention originally to 
deticacy and propriety which are the boasted ornaments|/ h 

tention was abandoned until the return of the next 
expedition, which he likewise means to accompany. 
For the present, Captain Sabine bas satisfied the curio- 
sity of his friends, by writing a paper in the Quarterly 
Journal of Science und the Arts, from which We 
or, as he so pertinently styies him, the harmless make the following extracts, abstaining as much as 


The Gleaner. 









{ 
| 








feeling the tables and sides of the cabin, 
und indeed every piece of wood that came 
in his way. We learnt the largest shrubs 
that grew on shore had not stems of greater 
thickuess than a finger. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he could scarcely believe 
{that the mast, which he put his arms round, 
to show his astonishment at its size, was 
wood also. Zaccheus's canoe occupied him 
a long time; he amused himself in the ca- 
bin, whilst we were questioning him, by 





containing stationary; he examined each 


‘article in its turn, but a bundle of quills, 
jwith blue paper at the end, as they are 
}made up in shops, struck his fancy as the 
| greatest curiosity. In replacing the drawer, 


he tried at first with the wrong end fore. 


‘most, but corrected the mistake himself, 


which pleased him, and he returned to it 
frequently afterwards He was showa the 
pictures of the N, W. Indians in Vancou- 
ver's voyage, but he looked at them with 
comiparative indifference. One of the gen- 
tlemen had got a conjuring toy, which 
appears to bore the nose, and make a hole 
for a string to be drawn through; but the 
exhibition of this trick had nearly been 
attended by consequences which would have 
been the reverse of the intention ; he looked 
very grave, and upon some one pointing to 
the gentleman, and saying angekok, (or 
cenjuror) he got up with great expedition, 
followed by his son, and was making out 
of the cabin in alarm; when Zaccheus 
brought him back, by assuring him that 
we had no angekok amongst us, and by 
endeavouring to explain the trick. His 
attention was soon engaged ofresh; but it 
was observed that he was never thoroughly 
reconciled to the gentleman, edged away 
from him continually, and showed symptoms 
of considétable distrust in receiving presents 
from him. We could not notice in this 
man the slightest disposition to take away 
any thing that was not given him ; he asked 
for any thing that pleased him, and it was 
satisfactory to observe, that it was generally 
for things which could be useful. When 
his requests were acceded to, his gratitude 
and the delight he expressed at his good 
fortune, were very pleasing traits. He 
showed a consideration for his wile, which 
is not Customary amongst savage, in saying 
he should carry such and such things home 
to her; needles, for instance, and thread, 
of which he received a good stock, and 
asked permission to bring her to see the 
ships. One of our former visitors having 


\inquired if the windows were ice, the Esqui- 


maux name for it, Sicow, was.mentioned to 
him whilst he was examinirg a tumbler; he 


‘}understood immediately what was meant: 








doscope, pages 53, 82, 86, 89, 112, 113, 155, 157, 
162.) 


We have already laid before our readers many curi- 
» the habits and customs of the singular tribe of Es. 
uimaux inhabiting the West coast of Greenland 
ABINE, Of the Royal Artillery, as a volunteer and 


ave published a volume on the subject: but this in- 


sible from touching upon topics, other accounts of 





Dandy, and of coutse so terrified the whole race, which 
of late has become s® very numerous, that they are 
quite become a nuisance, will ever dare to intrude 
himself or any of his tribe before the public eye, but 
particularly to intrude upon those benevolent and deli- 
cate creatures, the “collectors.” But I, as a friend, 
would advise him, not to be too confident of his self 
imagined victory over poor A. M. and his unfortunate 
companions, who have excited his malevolence, for, 
perhaps, like those prolitic, and } may say, flimsy sub- 
stances, whi¢h from the appearances of the season, are 


fusballs, (if this should be a dandy term, S. will poe , 
be so kind to correct me, as of course he.is well quali. 
fied to correct any errors of their refined lan uage,) if|| 8 
he continues to beat them with his rod, like the before 
named substances, they may scatter dust in his eyes, 
and thereby deprive, not only the public, but those 
ersevering and delicate creatures, the collectors, of 
his services. But | should recommend, that he, havin 
the public good so much at heart, the. enmity whic 
| he appears co have to these exquisite heings, the leisure 
|| time he appears to bave to devote, to protect the deli- 
{| gate collectors, from the intrusion w these tor- 
‘| menting creatures make upon the piops exertions of his 
}| fair and most amiable devotees, whom | imagine do, 
and are in duty bound, to pay paco him their sincere 

















which we have previously given.—Epiror. 


gust, to a few miles higher up the coast, 
where we had a much more interesting visit 
likely to be abundant, | mean what is commonly called|| from a father and his son, the latter a boy 
about twelve years old, 


very pretty houses, and contained good 
people, who 
cordingly, this man was tolerably at his 
ease even from the first, and examined 
whatever was shown to him with attention 
and inquiry, 
‘that the quantity 
saw about him 
thoughts; he was continually rubbing and 


Eye 
A VISIT FROM THE NATIVES, 


‘We had removed, by the 12th of Au- 





The news had 
pread along the shore, that the ships were 


ve away wvod and iron; ac- 


It was the general remark, 
on size of the wood he 
welt principally on his 





by nine men, four of whom were v4 me 
,we first saw, and who, having pro tod. by 


anid holding it between his hands, showed 


|us that they were not wet, and made signs 
‘that he would give it to his wife to drink 
Hout of, 


He parted from us loaded with 
presents, which he collected together, and 
tied with a string in a knot, which sailors 
call a common bend. 

‘A bargain was made with him for a 
sledge and dog, for which he received a 
small spar, and the gunnel-streak, and one 
of the thwarts of a boat which had been 
squeezed by the ice. 

“Zaccheus accompanied him a part of 
the way home; he was very yratefal for hig 
reception, and wished Zaccheus to go on with 
him, that he might send back a present of 
skins. The height of the cabin had struck 
him, in comparison with their miserable 
huts; he said he had always lived in a low 
house, with a low door, but that he would 
alter it, and that if we came again, we 
shoukl find he had done so. It was pleasing 
to be convinced that, even amongst these 
poor people, who have lived in so wretched 
a manner for generations, there are ipdiyi- 
duals who are not insensible to the compa. 
rison of comfort, or to a desire of improving 
by example. 

“ This man had four children, the boy 
was subject to the violent bleedings of the 
nose, which are common in Greenland. 

“On the following day we were yisited 


our liberality, bad come oii to see what 
more they could get; the man who had 
attempted to take away the hamme: wag 
amongst them, and looked very conscious 
when seminded of it, It was plain tat they 
knew stealing was wrong, but equally @ 
that they practised it, and were no mean 
proficients. Two of them proposed to enr 
tertain us with a. song, for the purpose, ap 








we found, of giving the others the eppory 
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tunity of pilfering, which they did with such N 
adroitness, that they were not perceiver 
until some things which they had taken 
were missed, and led to an examination, 
when various articles were found concealed | 
under their cloathes. Amongst them was) 
a very large telescope belonging to Captain | 
Ross, which we could hardly believe had | 
been secreted in our presence, and which 








| 
| 





quimaux have applied it in a similar manner 
co the iron which they have thus accidentally 
found, 

“ We are informed in the account of Cap-} 
tain Cook's third voyage, that the inhabit 
ants of Norton Sound, which is in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Behring’s 
Straits, call the iron which they procure 
trom the Russians, Shawic, which is evi- 


would have been a very serious loss in the jdently the same word; the peculiar coiour 
remaining part of the voyage. ‘They were'iof these pieces of iron, their softness, and 
but little disconcerted at being detected, \freedom from rust, strengthened the proba- 


and we were soon glad to get rid of them. 


bility that they were of meteoric origin, 


The song consisted of a repetition, in regu- twhich has since been proved by analysis.” 


lar time and cadence, of the general chorus 
of the Exquimaux, amnah, ayah, ayah, &c. 
accompanied by many ridiculous gestures. | 
They went away, promising to bring off! 
some pieces of meteoric stone, for which 
they were promised a great reward. We 
did not quit the ice until the sixteenth of 
August, on which day the same — came 
off to the ships, but they were nota mitted 
on board, and we saw no more of them.” 


METEORIC OR NATIVE JRON AND KNIVES. 





“Each of the Esquimaux who visited us 
on the tenth of August, and I believe each of 
the others whom we afterwards saw, had a 
rude instrument answering the purpose of a 
knife. The handle is of bone, from ten to 
twelve inches long, shaped like the handle 
of a clasped knife ; ina groove which is run 
along the edge, are inserted several bits of 
flattened iron, in number frem three to 
seven in different knives, and occupying 
generally half the length. _No contrivance 
was applied to fasten any of these pieces to 


WANT OF CANOES. 

“«“ We were greatly surprised to find them 
without canoes, or any means of going on 
the element from whence the greater part 
‘of their subsistence is derived. All the 
| Esquimaux who were known before, and 
‘indeed all the inhabitants of the coast of 
\North America, from Prince William's 
‘Sound, on the North-west, to the Labrador 
‘and Greenland coasts inclusive, with the 
‘exception of these people, have been found 
with canoes of the same peculiar and very 
‘remarkable construction. We endeavoured 
‘to learn if they had any tradition that their 
lancestors had used them; but all that we 
‘could ascertain was, that their fathers eould 
‘kill whales, which they cannot do now, but 
by what means they were unable to explain. 
|Neither of the Esquimaux words for sorts 
‘of canoes, kayak or umiak, were known to 
‘them; nor did they seem to have an idea 
iof a canoe, until they saw the one belonging 
to Zaccheus, which was on board the ship. 





the handle, except the one at the — 
which was generally two-edged, and was 
rudely rivetted. In answer to our inguiries 
from whence they obtained the iron, it was | 
at first understood that they had found it on 





|{t was unfortunate, that the poor fellow had 
broken his collar-bone, and had his arm in 
consequence in a sling, which prevented 
‘him from showing the dexterity with which 
he managed it, and the rapidity with which 


the shore ; and it was supposed to be the |/he could paddle; it would have been a gra- 


hovping of casks, which might have been | 
accidentally drifted on the land. We were || 
surprised, however, in observing the a 
with which they were induced to part with | 
their knives; it is true, indeed, that they || 
received far beiter instruments in exchange, 
but they did not appear to atch that value |) 
which we should have expected to iron so | 
accidentally procured, This produced some | 
discussion in the gun-room, when it ap- || 
eared, that some of the officers who had || 
ecn present in the cabin when the Esqui- 
maux were questioned, were not satistied 
that Zaccheus's interpretation had been 
rightly understood ; he was accordingly sent , 
for afresh, and told that it was desired to 
know what had been said about the iron of 
the knives (one of which was on the table) | 
and he was left to tell his sory without | 
interruption or help. He said it was not | 
English or Danish, but Esquimaux iron ; || 
that it was got from two large stones on a || 
hill near a part of the coast which we had }) 
lately passed, and which was now in sight ; || 
the stones were very hard ; that smull pieces | 
were knocked off from them, and beat flat 
between other stones. Ile repeated this 
account two or three times, so that no doubt 
remained of his meaning. In reply to other 
questions, we gathered from him, that he 
had never heard of such stones in Soath 
Greenland; that the Esquimaux had said, 
they knew of no others but these two ; that 
the iron breaks off from the stone just in 
the state we saw it, and was beat flat without 
being heated. Our subsequent visitors 
confirmed the above account, and added 
one curious circumstance, that the stones 
are not alike, one being altogether tron, 
and so hard and difficult to break, that their 
supply is olstained entirely froa the other, 
which is composed principally of a hard and 
dark rock; and by breaking it, they get 
wnall pieces of iron out, which they beat 
as we see them, One of the men being 
ashed to describe the size of each of the 
s'unes, made a motion with his hands, cen- 
veying the impression of a cube of two feet; 
and sided, that it would go through the 
skylight of the cabin, which was rather 
invger. The hill is in about 76? 10° lat. and 
6%; long. ; it is called by the natives Sows 
Lc, derived from sowic, the name for iron 
amongst these people, as well as amongst 
the southern Greenlanders. Zaccheus told 
ine, this word originally signified a hard 
black stone, of which the Esquimaux made 
kuives, before the Danes introduced iron 
einougst them, and that iron received the 
terme mame from being used for the same 


| 








ne 


tification to him, and an interesting and 
useful sight to them. They examined it, 
however, with grat curiosity on board, and 
seemed to enter very fully into its useful- 
ness: this was remarked particularly in our 
intelligent visitor on the thirteenth, who 
asked many questions about the way in 
which it was made. He wished to buy it, 
and offered plenty of skins in exchange. 
We recommended him to set about making 
one, which he seemed disposed to attempt, 
but remarked that some part of the frame 
was made of wood, of which he had none. 
We told him that bone would do equally 
well, to which he assented. 

“I have litle doubt, that, if we visit 
them this year, we shall find that something 
of the kind has been tried. I wish they 
could have seen the canoe in the water, as 
it would have made a much deeper impres- 
sion on them, and they would have been the 
more disposed to imitate it. 

“ The fact of their having no canoes is a 
very extraordivary onc; it is difficult to 
conceive that if they had known their value, 
and had ever possessed the art of making 
them, that it should have been lost: there 
is no deficiency of materials, they have as 
many skins as they can wish for, and al- 
though no wood, yet they have bone, which 
will answer nearly as well for the frame- 
work ; at least the ingenuity of savage life 
would soon make it answer with accemmo- 
dation : nor is their situation less favourable 
tor the employment of canoes, than man 
other of the Fsquimaux settlements; al- 
though so far to the North, the sea was 
much freer from ice than we had found it for 
many degrees to the southward ; the shore, 
especially, was quite clear to the north of 
Cape Dudley rs, and they told us that 
it was always so insummer. Wolstenholm 
Sound, which, as Baffin says, contains 
‘nany inlets and smaller sounds, must be a 
remarkably fine place for the fishery of seals 
and sea-unicorns, 
“On the other hand, it seems very im- 
probable that canoes were not known to 
their ancestors. In whatever manner, or || 
by whatever route, the Esquimaux have 
spread along the shores of North America 
trom their original in the west, they must 
undoubtedly have brought their canoes with 
them. The identity of those in use from 
one end of this extensive chain to the other, 
combined with their very ingenious and 
peculiar construction, puts this point be- 
youd question ; how curioys, therefore, to 
bave found an intermediate link without 
them.” 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





Boctry. 





ROBERT BURNS. 


— 


To the Right Honourable the Earl of B——, Presiden 
of oe ight Honourable and Honourable the High 


the Shak 
means to frustrate the designs of five hundred Hi 


M‘——, of A——’s, were so audacious as to attemp 


fr. Macdonald, of Glengary, to the wilds of Cana 
da, in search of that fantastic thing—Liberty! ~ 


—— 


Long life, my Lord, an’ health be yours, 
Unskaith’d by ee hy Highilan’ boors ! 
Lord grant nae duddie desperate beggar, 
Wi’ durk, claymore, or rusty trigger, 
Mey twin auld Scotland o’ a life, 

She likes—as butchers like a knife, 


Faith, you and A——'s were right 

To keep the Highlan’ hounds in sight ! 

I doubt na! they wad bid nae better 

Then let them ance but owre the water, 
Then up athang the lakes an’ seas, 

They'll mak what rules and laws they please. 
Some daring Hancock, or a Franklin, 
May set their Highlan’ bluid a ranklin’ ; 
Some Washington again may head them, 
Or some Montgomery fearless lead them ; 
Till God knows what may be effected, 
When by such heads an’ hearts directed : 
Poor dunghill sons of dirt an’ mire, 

May to Patrician rights aspire ! 

Nae sage North, now, nor sager Sackville, 
To watch an’ premier o’er the pack vile! 
An’ where will ye get Howes and Clintoss 
To bring them to a right repentance ? 

To cowe the rebel generation, 

An’ save the honour of the nation ! 

They, an’ be d——d! what right hae they, 
To meal, or sleep, ox light o’ day ; 

Far less to riches, power, or freedom, 

But what your Lordships please to pie them ! 
But hear, my Lord! G——, hear! 

Your hand’s owre light on them I fear ; 
Your factors, grieves, trustees, an’ bailies, 
I canna say but they do gailies: 

They lay aside a’ tender mercies, 

An’ tirl the ballions to the birsies ; 

Yet while they’re only poin’d an’ herrict, 
They'll —— stubborn Highian’ spirit; 
But smash them! crash them a’ to spails! 
An’ rot the dyvors i’ the jails ! 
The young dogs, swinge them to the labour, 
Let work an’ hunger mak them sober ! 
The hizzies, if they’re oughtlens fawsout, 
Let them in Drury-lane be lesson’d ! 
An’ if the wives an’ dirty brats 
Come thiggan at your doors an’ yetts, 
Flaftan wi’ duds, and’ grey wi’ beese, 
Frightan awa your dooths an’ geese ; 
Get out a horsewhip or a jowler, 
The langest thang, the fiercest penn, 
An’ gar the tatter'd gypsies pack, 
Wi' a’ their bastards on their back ! 


Go on, my Lord! I long tomeet you ! 
An’ in my house at hame to greet you ! 
Wi’ common lairds ye shanna mingle, 
The benmost newk beside the ingle, 

At my right han’ assign’d your seat, 

’T ween Herod's hip an’ Polycrate— 
Or, if ye on your station tarrow, 
Between Almagro an’ Pizarro; — 

A seat, I’m sure ye’re weel deservin’t, 
An’ till ye come—your humble servant, 








BELZEBUB. 
June 1, anno mundi,’ 1790. . 
PETER BELL: — 
‘A LYRICAL BALLAD. 
eae 
The following imitation of Wordsworth (part of a 
newly-published poem under the above title) is, in many 


respects, perhaps, the finest ever produced. It gives us 
Sonoeer. aay is defects, His beautics are his own, as 
are those of most men that have any. Their failings 
only are to be copied with success. 





6 "Tis Beter Bell—'tis Peter Bell, 
Who never stirreth in the day ; 
His hand is wither’d—he is old ! 
On Sundays he is used to pray, 
In winter he is very cold.* 


I've seen him in the month of August, 

At the wheat-field, hour by hour, 
Picking ear—by ear—by ear— 

Through wind—and rain—and sun—and shower— 
From year—to year—to year—to year. 


You never saw a wiser man, 
He knows his Numeration Table ; 

He counts the sheep of Harry Gill,+ 
Every night that he is able. 

Whien he sheep are on the hill. 


‘oy—-My Betty Foy, 
Seer of Peter hen? OS 

And it me, as I would have you, 

Simon Lee was once his nephew, 

And his niece was Alice Fell."—p. II. 


* Peter Bell resembieth Harry Gill in this particular: 
‘* His tecth they chatter, chatter, chatter.” 
I should have introduced this fact in the text, but that 
Harry Gill would not rhyme. I reserve this for my 
i Gill the origina] proprietor of Barbara 
ar ill was the Pp o 
Levthwaie’s pet-lamb ; and he also bred Betty Foy’s 
celebrated poney, got originally out of a night-mare by 
a descendant of the great Trojan horse. 


Hashions for sap. 
Morninea Daess.—A round dress conrpased of j:- 
conot muslin; the skitt is full, and trimmed at the 
bottom with a piece of muslin drawn into six easing# 
with pink ribbon ; 2 row of buttons is placed above 
them, and it is surmounted by three casings to corres- 


nd. The body is high ; there is a small collar, which 
‘is eased, and a pelerine is affixed to ir, of a pretty and 


Is 




















pukpose, ' 1 suppose that the northern Es- 


(To be continued. ) 


novel n; it is double; the lower ie rounded, 


AN UNPUBLISHED POETICAL EPISTLE OF 


land Society, which met on the 23d of May iast, at 
. Covent Garden, to concert ways and 


landers, who, as the Society were informed by Mr. 


an escape from their lawful lords and masters, whose 
} property they are, by emigrating from the lands of: 


t 


t’ 


narrow lace ; the upper part is ted, and trimme 
to correspond, _, The back is p' , and fastens be 





trimmed with two rows of casings, and edged wi 






uamented found the bottom with four rows of muss 
trimming, composed of narrow welts finished wih 
ledging. Over this is an open robe, with a Plain hig, 
body: the robe is worked all round in a very rich ay 
‘elegant pattern. Long loose sleeves, worked at by. 
tom: asis also the collar tocorrespond.—Ackermagy, 
Repository. , 

NGLIsh Watkinc Dress.—Pelisse of 
fawn-colouredtwilled sarsnet, or satin,ornamented 
trimming of the same en languelles, each da on 
namented with light trimming or pink and b' ck, “wri 
buttons. Large promenade bonnet of light fay, 
colour, trimmed to correspend with the pe 








satin sandal boots, and Limerick gloves. 
Frencu Parisian Orera Costume —! 
dress of pink gossamir satin, ornamented with w 
Miche de sovie. Dress hat of white satin, with full 
lown Provence rose on one side, and a superb Plume 
of down feathers.—Kaleidoscope fan of carved cedy 
—La Belle Assemblee. ’ 


MATRIMONIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
= 
¢% In consequence of an advertisement which 


was to the advertiser. 
TO SOLUS. ties 


_ S1k,—With maiden bashfulness I blush, while addn, 
ing you on'the subject of your letter inserted in the Mii, 
stone Gazette of last Tuesday. As you were in want of; 
wife, soan agrecable husband would not be an unpleas 
acquisition to my little comforts. My fancy pictures yj 
jto me as handsome, witty, and good-tem} » for as you 
are a stranger to me, I may as well consider you 


On these occasions fewest words are best; I th 
frankly tell you, that I shall be happy to enter into the 
correspondence you desire. Do not imagine, that woman’ 
chief attribute—curiosity ! is my motive; I assure youit 
is not. The real truth is, that I am héartily tired of my 
{present mode of life, and care not how soon (with a due 
|regard to virtue and propriety) I changeit. I shall nov 
|give you a description of my person and qualification, 
with as much honesty as possible: and you may then judge 
whether they are such as may be likely to suit you. Ian 
arrived at years of discretion, that is tosay, I am oneani 
twenty ; my stature is short, but I should be very actire, 
if I was not a little inclined to the embonpoint, mny com. 
plexion is not so light as some people might desire, but 
| you know that dark women wear Tauich Better than fair 
jones, and if I were as black as a raven, I should still ke 
;one of the fuir sex. My eyes—my eye, I mean, for my 
| left organ of vision, has a trifling detect ; it is very orna. 
mentalin appearance but unluckily I can see nothing with 
it ; but this will prove ‘a great advantage to you, as | 
can only see half as much as other women—and 
husbands would give one of their own eyes vo have oan 
a wife to be enabled to get of the blind side of her, 
My teeth——but I'll say nothing of them: I-have almost 
| forgot them, except one in the front, which is as larg 
jand fine a one as you would wish to see. ‘ Time hy 
; not thin’d my flowing hair :” it ured to be of a reddis 
jor salmon coloured hue, but by dint of perseverance, i 
| another month or two, I expect to change it te a beau 
;ful brown, by a chemical process I am now 
going; it is already between.a dark lilac and a ju 
colour. Now I have mentioned some of (what I 
| flatter myself I may.call) my beauties, I must candy 
| tell you, that I have one /eg rather shorter than the othe, 
| It’s nothing to speak of—only an inch—and I wears 
|high heeled shoe on that side, so that it is net much m. 
| ticed, and when I sit, no one can observe it. But thereis 
one thing which it will be useless for me to overlook, 
I fear when you saw it, you would not look over it 
Pray do not let it prejudice you against me. The sam 
thing bas raised many-a person to a tit/e, therefore cai- 
not bean evil. It is—it is—dear me, I’m all of atrem 
bleasf; write it!—it is a small addition to my bad, 
w he vulgar call a hump. I hope you have to 
muc& sense to consider any thing a deformity that is tt 
gift of: aad ont | Sona to you pee I pele 
m:- my infancy, and for my own can see 
ugly in it; for a hump, it te a2 Hw fio aone as eve 
you clapped your eyes on. But, if you please, we wil 
drop that subject, and turn to ray mental quali 
No!—Upon a second consideration, ¥ shall. leave it 
 iwod discernment to find them out, and conclude mj 
etter by mentioning something, that I hope will make 
amends for any little defects that I may T have 
a most amiable fortune of five hundred pounds a year® 
my own disposal !—What a foolish girl I- was not # 
have mentioned thet at first! We all know, that 
can make eyes, puint faces fix teeth, darken hair, 
even hide humps. I will say no lest I shoud: 
frighten you by the length of my scrawl: and for tht 
present sign myself, : : 
THE NUT BROWN INCOGNITA 


Zo Correspondents. 


Miss M‘Avoy.—The article from the Turkish 
inserted in the last Liverpool Mercury, was in 
by M. for the Kaleidoscope ; and our optional 
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‘Sold also by Messrs, Evans, Caegwin 
Serect; Mr. ‘Thomas Smith, Paradise 


a may perhaps require some explanation. 
fact is, that we never permit these two publications @ 
sneeriune ie any sane ene other ; and ooh 
Y on 01 P 
fn qucsian had been eatied on ecdeeh Bar nit 
of the Mercury, it was thought, that as the artide 
alluded to bore considerable Citnity to her case, it 
ought to be ingerted.in the columne of the same work 


The Note of AN Exqu1siTE was overlooked} until the 

enquiry of his BEELZEBUB brought it to out 
tion, Upee re-perusal we see nothing init 

but ag his friend has the advantage of us in 

ex! » we shall insert. the communication 26 

week, for-the edification of those who have mage p= 

netration than we possess. . 


X..and F. §. G. are not forgotten. 


The Ode to the Cuckoo, for which we thank our fries’ 
R. shall have a place in our next. 
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~ Pnnted, published, and sold 
By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 


Liverpool Mercury Office. 


Street ; Mn 
* Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street ; Mr..@ 





P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John Smid} 
No. 59, Gerard Street, for reaay moncy only. + .*” 


ALKING Dress.—-A jaconot muslin petticoat, 


worn over a cornette of fine lace. Fawn-colt 


in a provincial paper, addressed by a widower toy 
unmarried fair sex, el following letter amongst othe, 


of all those attractions, as to suppose you deficient of then,’ 
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